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THE 



PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



TRUTH AND THE TESTS OF TRUTH. 



HOWEVER at variance logicians may be on other points, 
there are certain fundamental tenets on which, for the 
most part, they tacitly at least agree. Whether they announce 
their subject as the Organon of Discovery, or as the Grammar 
of Assent, they are at one in the belief that it may be of service 
at some stage in the ascertainment of truth. To whatever 
extent they may carry their absorption in grammatical detail, 
however prone they may be to imply that truth is a bright 
emanation from the parts of speech, and was materially affected 
at the Tower of Babel by the Confusion of Tongues, 1 they 
admit (when they are put to it) that it is justness of represen- 
tation — precision in the correspondence between a state of 
mind and the original of which it is a forecast or a copy. 2 For 

1 Sigwart, for instance, finds a material difference in the same thought expressed 
in different idioms, e.g., between ' I am hungry ' and ' Mich hungert.' See Logik, 
vol. I, p. 76. 

2 See Bradley's Principles of Logic, book I, ch. ii, sect. I et seq. Aquinas 
(Contra Gentiles, lib. I, c. 59) says : " Veritas intellectus est adaequatio intellectus 
et rei, secundum quod intellectus dicit esse, quod est, vel non esse, quod non est." 
Hamilton quotes this definition (Lectures on Logic, vol. II, p. 63), and claims it for 
the Schoolmen. He must refer to a certain neatness in the wording simply; in 
substance it differs not at all from statements made by Aristotle, as is evident 
from the following quotations : rb filv yb.p \eyeir rb ov fii) ehcu rj to fify ov etptu 
\peSSos, rb di rb ov ctvai koJ to fify ov fif) etrai d\ri$4s (Metafh. Ill, 7, ion b, 26 seq.). 
oi yip Sia rb i;p.as oforfleu &\t]6m <re \evKbv clvai, el <rb Xev/cAs* &W& dib. rb <rl etvai, 
\evxbv T)ficTs oi <pdvTes touto dXrideio/j^v (Id. VIII, 10, 1051 b, 6 seq.). oi ydp i<rri rb 
^euSos koX rb i\i)8is iv tois Tp&y/m<ni>, . . . &\\' iv Siavolq. (Id. V, 4, 1027 b, 25). 
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securing this correspondence they know, generally speaking, of 
but one device — the obtainment of principles at once univer- 
sal and true, and the showing that a given case is but a fresh 
instance of one of them — and in the hands of one or other of 
its masters Logic has undertaken to provide for both these 
exigencies. 

So far as the first is concerned, it cannot be said to have 
been successful, though the attempt was guided by Aristotle 
himself, and subsequently by John Mill. They both of them 
argued (Aristotle more naively than Mill, but in all essentials 
to the same effect) that what is found to be the fact in a num- 
ber of instances, and is found not to be the fact in none, may 
fairly be concluded to be the fact in all. 1 This, however, it has 
been pointed out (Sigwart has, perhaps, done it best), overlooks 
the prime distinction between the causes of belief and the 
grounds of belief. It is quite true that an Induction by Simple 
Enumeration may produce a belief, but it cannot justify one. 
If one examine an A, and find that it is an AB, and an A', and 
find that it is an A'B', and so on, one will come to the point 
(probably very soon) of believing that the next A, say A'", is 
A'"B ! " before one has examined it. One will begin to believe 
of any and every A that it goes with a corresponding B — one 
will believe, as it is said (most inaccurately), that all A is B. 
All universal beliefs are of this character, 2 and many of them 
at least are held on this ground. It is because Empiricism 

1 Aristotle regards this as so plain, that he thinks it is mere perversity 
(dvcTKoXta) to dispute it (Topic. VIII. 8). For his account of how we come by 
first principles (rb. 7rpwTa) with its conclusion, Sij\ov Si/ 8ti ijiiiv rh jrpura iwayoryti 
yvaplfciv AvayKaXov koX fhp Kal etfatfjjtris aura rb Ka6S\ov (inrotet, see Analyt. 
Post. II, 19. 

2 Their universality consists not in anything that appears in the beliefs them- 
selves, but in a certain habit of the mind — a tendency to fill out every particular 
instance that comes up of such and such a description by the addition of such and 
such qualities. The proper expression of it, as is indicated in the text, is not ' All 
A is B' but ' Any A is B,' or ' Every A is B.' At least (modern psychology has 
taught one diffidence on the head of general assertions about the human mind) 
that is the only thing I can find in my own " stream of thought " that at all 
answers to a universal proposition. I regret that the point cannot be gone into 
here, but it is too considerable for a note — an at all adequate treatment of it 
would make the tail too heavy for the kite. 
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maintains that all of them are so held, that as a theory of 
knowledge it is so open to assault. For how true soever one's 
belief in the case of each additional A may upon examination 
prove to be, there was nothing in the way that it was reached, 

And here, perhaps, I had best declare myself on the nature of judgment in 
general. I shall find no place in the text to do so — the argument will nowhere 
exclusively depend (I think) on any one theory of Belief — but I hardly dare hope 
to avoid forms of speech that will point to one rather than to any other, and they 
may be obscure if the general question be not brought forward. I do not know 
that I can do so more briefly than by borrowing a word from Sigwart. He speaks 
somewhere of " das Ideal eines vollstandigen Weltbildes." Now, the notion 
I want to bring out is, that one's Weltbild at any moment constitutes a belief, or 
rather a manifold of beliefs, just in so far as it arises before the mind spontane- 
ously — without one's predetermining or choosing what its details shall be, and 
that every detail that is added or altered by the will is held to be imaginary, or 
constitutes rather by that very fact a product of the imagination. I should say 
that a belief is a spontaneous association or grouping of ideas, and that an image 
of the fancy is a grouping of ideas brought about by the will — were I not afraid 
of being understood to mean that each idea is a hard, distinct and separate, repel- 
lent little individual, maintaining his identity from one appearance to another, 
eternally gliding on or off the stage of consciousness, according to the cues given 
him by his fellows, and taking his place from time to time in a sort of inconstant, 
shifting tableau. 

Mr. Bradley, in criticising Association Theories of Belief, says very justly that 
the mere " togetherness in the mind " of a lot of ideas cannot constitute a belief ; 
that exists also in an image of the imagination. But the two togethernesses are 
distinguished by the presence or absence of an actively interfering volition. 
Mr. Bradley also means that a lot of distinct and separate ideas bunched together 
would possess no unity, and here, as I have indicated, I agree with him ; but there 
is no more question here of the bunching together of distinct and separate ideas 
than in Mr. Bradley's own account of the " redintegration " of a mental image. 
Mr. Bradley adds that a mental image must have " meaning " — conscious refer- 
ence to something beyond itself — to constitute it a belief. Here I join issue with 
him on a question of fact. To suppose that the mental image of the pen with 
which one is writing refers to something else, is an example of the " Psychologist's 
Fallacy." So long as one keeps one's eyes and fingers on the pen, one cannot 
conceive (except by an effort of the will, and then it is a case of imagination) that 
one is not looting at and handling the ' real ' thing — the only thing that is there. 
To give one's mental image in this case a " reference " one must let one's eyes 
deflect from the pen, and one's fingers relax — one must have the pen before one 
in idea, not in sensation — i.e., one must change the image. But to attribute even 
to the idea a "reference" is to describe it, "not as it knows itself, but as the 
psychologist knows it." In one's thoughts of the past, or the future, or the dis- 
tant, one is never conscious, except by a distinct and separate and (I must add) 
a rare act of reflection, that one is not dealing directly with the things thought of, 
and that act of reflection itself consists simply in substituting for such ideas, when 
once they have acquired a " reference," another set of ideas exactly like the first 
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nothing in the form of the process or its relation to the evi- 
dence which led to it, to guarantee its truth. Ninety-nine A's 
may be B, and the hundredth not — there is no impossibility, 
no contradiction ; nor can a multiplication of the instances 
remedy the matter. It will add firmness and certainty, indeed, 
to one's feeling about it, but that is a psychological assurance, 
not a logical one. 1 

Supposing the general principles, however, to have been 
obtained, Logic has been more successful, it has been thought, 
in providing a means for passing from them to an instance (or 
class of instances) which they include. To do them justice, 
logicians generally have been shy of Induction, but on the 
Syllogism they have felt that they could rely. If all men are 
mortal, and if philosophers are men, it seems to follow with 
the necessity which was wanting in Induction, that philosophers 
are mortal. And all this is so plain that one hesitates to go 
contrary to it. One is inclined rather to accuse the Syllogism 
of begging the question than of not making out a case. 
I believe, however, that it carries with it no greater guaranty 
• — that it is formally no more cogent — than the Induction 
by Simple Enumeration. Cogency I admit, of course, that 
it has, but my contention is that, as in the case of Induc- 
tion, the hold it has on the mind is psychological, not 

before it acquired that appendage. (See this important point argued at length in 
a paper on " The Meaning of Truth and Error " in the Philosophical Review 
for July, 1893.) For completeness, I should add that when this act of reflection 
takes place, instead of constituting the belief — instead of supplying it with an 
essential that it lacked before — it invariably shatters it. (I do not mean perma- 
nently, of course.) Mr. Bradley implies that until one's ideas have acquired this 
reference, one can have no judgment. 

1 It is by no means certain that Aristotle was unaware of this distinction. 
Alexander at least credits him with it, intimating, as Grote says (in his unfinished 
work on Aristotle, vol. I, p. 277), that Aristotle enunciated "necessary sequence" 
as a part of his definition of the syllogism for the express purpose of distinguish- 
ing it from induction, rb 5' il- ivdymj! irpoamlptvov iv Ttp lipip, rrjs iirayoiyrjs 
Xuplfei rbv avKKoyi.ap.bv tari. piv yhp koX iwayoiyr) \6yos (v <f TtOtvruv tiv&v 
trepbv ti tuv Keiphav avpfialvu, d\X' ovk (!■ dvdyKrjs (Schol. ad. Top., p. 253, a. 19, 
Br.). Mill, of course, was aware of it, but sought to avoid it on the ground that 
we have none but psychological evidence for anything (intuitions excepted), and 
that one who rejects induction as uncertain must reject all knowledge but that of 
the present self. 
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logical. To make this out in detail, I must be allowed to 
take a turn in Psychology. 

The nature of the process of Inference has been already 
hinted at in speaking of the growth of an universal belief. It 
will be brought out more fully by the analysis of an actual case 
— that of the discovery that the diamond is combustible. 
Newton had observed in a number of instances, that trans- 
parent bodies made up of combustible matter refracted light to 
a high degree. Now it struck him that another transparent 
body, the diamond, refracted light highly ; and he inferred 
immediately that the diamond was combustible ; and experi- 
ment bore out his inference. But, aside from the truth of the 
inference, what was the process ? It is on the surface. He 
observed a similarity in certain respects, he believed a similar- 
ity in all other respects, except where experience had taught 
him otherwise. If he had already tried to burn the diamond 
and failed, its resemblance to other transparent, highly-refract- 
ing combustibles, would not have led him to attribute combus- 
tibility to it. But experience being silent on the point, the 
inference was made. To symbolize the process, let the other 
refracting bodies be represented by T, transparency, C, com- 
bustibility, R, refraction, and M, miscellaneous qualities in 
which they and the diamond differ. The diamond has 
qualities corresponding to all these, except to C, which is 
represented by a blank. Newton contemplated the objects — 
TCRM and T'R'M', and he doubted not but that under appro- 
priate circumstances C would show itself, in the second 
combination, to correspond with C in the first. Any one who 
will recall Newton's inference of the application of gravitation 
to the heavenly bodies and the apple story (which, of course, 
is apocryphal, but none the less appropriate for an illustration), 
will perceive that the process is the same. As indeed it is 
in all acts of inference. In short, it is the principle of 
discursive intelligence, that when things are observed to 
be similar in some respects, there is a tendency to believe 
them similar in all ; this tendency being counteracted 
only by direct experience to the contrary or by like and 
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stronger tendencies to ascribe to the object incompatible 
attributes. 1 

Now, words not less than ideas being mental phenomena, 
the analogy observed between two things may lie in their 
names as well as in their other attributes ; a similarity of name 
not less than similarity in any other item may be the ground 
on which is inferred similarity in all other respects. One 
says: "There is a man in the hall." We have not seen him, 
and all we know, by observation, of the person, or rather of the 
ens, is that it is called by the name 'man.' But in this 
attribute of being called ' man ' it resembles and recalls by 
resemblance other entities, with attributes of animality, sensi- 
bility, rationality, the human form, and the rest. These 
qualities accordingly, it is immediately inferred, characterize 
the being in the hall ; or rather qualities similar to these ; the 
connecting link being similarity in name. It may be objected 
that all these qualities are connoted by the word 'man,' and 
that to attribute them to the being affirmed to be a man is but 
an interpretation of the word used. Call it interpretation if 
you like ; it is still a process of inference indistinguishable in 
any respect from any inference that can be given. We believe 
something not yet intuited by us, because of something that 
we have intuited ; our belief that there is a being in the hall 

1 The predominance of one analogy over another depends above all else on the 
closeness of the analogy — in especial on that extreme closeness which is com- 
monly called identity. Subordinate to this, interest, recency, and number of 
instances (improperly called ' repetition '), play their part in something like the 
order named, but with numerous exceptions and insertions. 

In affirming all inference to be of the form given in the text, I do not mean 
absolutely to deny that in familiar matters one passes sometimes immediately (so 
far at least as one can recollect) from the subject of the conclusion to the predi- 
cate. In all instances that favor observation, the form above given represents, I 
believe, the process ; whether in more rapid cases some steps are eliminated, or 
whether instances which seem to be elliptical, are simply extreme examples of the 
way that ' transitive ' states elude the memory I find myself in no position to 
decide. 

I ought to add that I have given above the formulas for affirmative inferences 
only. Negative inferences need no additional formula, except that the negation 
must occur in the second and third steps, not in the first. If no analogy be per- 
ceived, instead of there resulting a negative inference, there is simply not an 
inference. 
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possessing certain attributes, is an inference from certain 
sounds heard, similar sounds in the past having been associated 
with the existence of beings distinguished by the attributes of 
humanity. The interpretation is, in short, a known likeness 
in one respect and a resulting inference of likeness in others. 
What others ? Those others that experience has shown to be 
certified by the attribute of being called by the name ' man,' 
the other attributes that things named 'man' have usually 
been found to possess. The similarity in one respect leads us 
to infer similarity in all other respects except those in which 
experience has shown us that similarity cannot truthfully be 
inferred. 

The preceding is an instance in which the ground of the 
inference is a similarity in names, in verbal or conventional 
attributes, and in which the conclusion is that there is a simi- 
larity in real or unconventional attributes. There are, however, 
instances in which the conclusion, equally with the grounds of 
it, relates only to conventional attributes. If an object be 
denominated 'man,' we may infer not only that it possesses 
the quality of mortality; we may infer also that it may be 
called by the name ' mortal.' Nor does this inference necessa- 
rily take place only because we have already inferred that the 
object displays the qualities connoted by 'mortal.' We are 
told that A is B, and that John is A ; immediately we infer 
that what is called John, resembling certain things called B in 
being called A, may be called B ; and this though as yet we 
know neither denotation of any one of the terms used. It may 
be, nay often is, that it is only after the inference is reached 
that John is B, that we know the connotation of B ; we have 
substituted conventional qualities or signs for real or uncon- 
ventional qualities or signs, and lost sight of the meaning of 
the arbitrary symbols until we are done working with them, 
when we substitute their meaning for them again. One habit- 
ually uses arithmetical signs in this way, in utter oblivion of 
their signification. The signs, 5X5=, remind one of like 
signs in the past, 5 X 5 = 25; and immediately the similarity 
in the first terms of these equations leads one to believe that 
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there should be a similarity between the terms that follow ; if 
5 X 5 = 25 was coupled with 25 then, so should it be now, and 
one writes it down, 5 X 5 = 25. Indeed one not only does 
use arithmetical signs in this way (I have chosen to dwell on 
arithmetic, rather than on algebra, as being in appearance, at 
least, less favorable to my position), but one can use them in 
no other way when the numbers become at all large. 

This sort of substitution carries with it, however, certain 
dangers as well as certain advantages. Signs, whether written 
or spoken, are things with qualities of their own (their having 
a meaning is an arbitrary accident in their history), and bear 
toward each other relations, which must either correspond to 
the relations subsisting between the things signified — the 
similarity between the sounds Light and Light, for instance, 
must either be matched by a similarity in their significations 
— or must be neglected in ratiocination, on pain of absurdities 
like the following : 

Light is contrary to darkness. 

Feathers are light. 

Feathers are contrary to darkness. 

Now, against every form of this liability to error, one who 
purposes to reason with signs at all (and who does not ?), 
requires to be put on one's guard. It may be done in two 
ways. One may be put in possession of the principle of the 
error and be left to apply it at one's discretion, as one may be 
put in the possession of the principle of incorrect speech as the 
departure from good usage. Or the several errors to which 
this principle leads may be noted and classified, and one may 
be given a system of precepts — a grammar in effect — for the 
avoidance of them. Now the Syllogistic Logic (and this is the 
point I have been so long beating up to) consists of a set of 
just such precepts ; it is the Grammar, not indeed of Assent, 
but of reasoning in signs, and coming to the same results as if 
the reasoning were in ideas. Rule 1 : In every syllogism there 
must be three terms and only three. That is to say, none of 
the terms must be ambiguous ; one must not, from a similarity 
of words, conclude similarity of qualities, unless the similar 
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words possess like meanings ; one whose attention was fixed 
on the things signified would not do so — would be in no 
danger, for instance, of inferring that feathers are contrary to 
darkness, on the ground that they are light. Rule 2 : In every 
syllogism there must be three propositions and only three. 
That is, there are three steps in the reasoning process, one set 
out in each proposition. One is aware of a certain object or 
class of objects of a certain description — 'Men are mortal.' 
One perceives another object that resembles them in its known 
qualities — ' Socrates is a man.' One (quite involuntarily) fills 
out the percept of that object, by the addition of such attri- 
butes as the familiar objects to which it has been assimilated 
are known to possess, and as it is not known not to possess — 
' Socrates is mortal.' For stating a bit of reasoning in words 
this rule is important (we shall have something to say of the 
Syllogistic Logic as a Grammar of Statement by and by), but 
for actual reasoning in words it is rather descriptive than 
mandatory. If one reason in words, one does it in three 
propositions or not at all. 1 Rule 3 : The middle term must be 
distributed at least once in the premises. For it is only when 
one can affirm mortality of all men in respect to whom one has 
been in a position to judge — only, that is, when one is pre- 
pared to affirm (as was explained some pages back in speaking 
of Induction by Simple Enumeration and the nature of 
universal beliefs) that all men are mortal — that one is certain 
to attribute mortality to the next object one may assimilate 
to men already known. If one's experience on the subject 
has been divided, if some men have been found to be mortal 
and some not, one's decision may go either way in a new 
instance, or may remain in suspense. When, therefore, one 
can affirm only that in some instances one has known men to 
be mortal and in some not, one has no assurance that any 
reasoning one may do in words will represent the reasoning 
one would do in that case, if one kept to one's ideas; one 
must turn from the words to the ideas or to the facts them- 
selves (if they be of a nature to admit of it), and this the rule 

1 See this qualified in note to p. 6. 
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about a distributed middle bids one do. And so on; one 
might go through the Syllogistic Logic, point by point, with 
the same result. 1 

But if so, the supposed cogency of the Syllogism is an 
illusion. The process of reasoning is an inference from par- 
ticulars to particulars ; 2 if it is illegitimate when it is performed 
with ideas, or with the objects themselves directly before the 
mind (and we found in treating of Induction that it was), it is 
no less illegitimate — no less inconclusive in form — when it 
is performed in words or symbols of ideas, or (if you will) of the 
things of which ideas are supposed to be facsimiles. A copy 
can possess no greater authority than its original. If in this 
case it appears to do so, the reason is that the original frankly 
confesses that it contains four terms — that its middle terms 
are never identical but only similar — while the copy does not ; 
but the four terms exist in the one not less than in the other. 
It has been insisted with much justice (Associationists, as I 
have noticed in a note to a former page, gave occasion to their 
adversaries to make much of the distinction) that no mental 
state or bit of consciousness can be repeated ; when an idea or 
a sensation has once passed away it is gone forever. A similar 
idea or sensation may be experienced, but never twice the 
same idea or sensation. But the meaning of a word is a men- 
tal phenomenon, and as such subject to this distinction. So 
is the word itself. It will be plain, therefore (in especial to 
those who find themselves adverse to Associationism), that one 
can never "use the same word twice," nor " use the same word, 
or two different words, in the same sense " ; the utmost one 
can do is to use like words in like senses. So that it is over 
no firm-built principle, such as the Dictum de Omni, that one 
passes from the premises, ' All men are mortal ' and ' All philoso- 
phers are men,' to the conclusion ' All philosophers are mortal ' ; 

1 I mean to include in this such ' improvements ' in the Logic of modern times 
as Hamilton's Quantification of the Predicate, for instance, Sigwart's subtle 
remarks on the Equipollency of Propositions, and the Symbolic Logic that has 
grown up since Boole. 

2 Those who deny this do not commonly contest the fact, but the conclusive- 
ness, of such inference. 
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the 'men' in the two cases are not the same — there is no 
chance for such a principle to be applied. The ' men ' are 
only similar, not the same, and the principle involved is not a 
logical principle at all, but a psychological one — an exorbitant 
doctrine of Analogy, which we know at a glance is not reliable, 
but are powerless to discard. It is built into the framework 
of the mind. The certainty of the Syllogism is in the state- 
ment simply, not in the thing stated. One may admit the 
premises and deny the conclusion without committing a con- 
tradiction in thought ; one commits it in words only. One 
contradicts oneself psychologically, goes counter to one's 
belief ; but does not contradict oneself logically, does not go 
counter to one's grounds of belief. 

II. 

This does not mean, of course, that the Syllogism and Induc- 
tion by Simple Enumeration are useless — that logicians, from 
Aristotle on, have labored in vain. It would take a quarto to 
fill an order of that size, even if it could be filled at all, and (I 
have already indicated a subordinate use of the Syllogism) 
I do not think it could. It means simply that they have 
labored other than they knew — that they have failed in the 
comparatively easy task of giving a good account of themselves. 
To supply, in a measure, their deficiency in this item we must 
begin some way back. 

Truth, it was said, is justness of representation, precision in 
the correspondence between a mental copy, or forecast, and its 
original. And so far as memories and inferences are concerned, 
this is sufficiently intelligible. They at least do represent 
something, or are supposed to do so — may, perhaps, do so. 
In them the Sidvoiai and the irpajfiara are at least distinct and 
separate. But intuitions also are true, and that more certainly 
than memories or inferences, but surely not in the sense of 
precisely representing anything. They represent nothing, they 
are, by definition, presentative, not representative — in them 
the hidvoia and the irpay/ia are one. In what sense, then, are 
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they true ? They can hardly be left out of account. A list of 
things true that should contain no mention of intuitions would 
be like a catalogue of nobles that omitted princes, or a theory 
of vegetation that took no cognizance of roots. 

The fact is, that clearly as we mean justness of representa- 
tion by the word ' truth,' it is almost never because we perceive 
that quality in our thoughts that we judge them true. Except 
in a restricted class of instances, to be presently mentioned, we 
never can perceive it. To do so would require us to compare 
the copies in our mind with their originals, and observe to what 
extent they agree. But the originals of our memories (unless, 
indeed, the whole affair of the past is an illusion — we should 
find it hard enough to prove that it is not !) were certain fleeting 
sensations, and other modes of consciousness, which are not 
now in existence, or at least are not accessible. The originals 
of our inferences are certain fleeting sensations, and other 
modes of consciousness, that are not in existence yet, and 
perhaps never were, nor will be. In the smallest number of 
cases we can wait until they come about, and can then assure 
ourselves that our forecast was what it should have been (pro- 
vided that our memory does not deceive us, and we really made 
such a forecast), but this is commonly not possible, even when 
the inference relates to the actual future, and not infrequently 
it relates not to what will happen but to what might happen, or 
might have happened if so-and-so, and is avowedly an attempt 
to strike off a facsimile of what never was nor will be. 

We do, however, constantly discriminate true memories from 
false ; though we never suppose that we can take down the 
back volumes of our life, like the back numbers of a magazine, 
and turn to the required page, we are constantly feeling that 
this recollection is being confirmed, and that one proven mis- 
taken. And if one were to ask " How ? " we should reply, no 
doubt, " By their correspondence, or lack of correspondence 
with the facts." We remember, for example, burning yester- 
day a bundle of letters. We find charred fragments of them 
this morning in the grate — our memory has been, not proven, 
perhaps, but at least substantiated. Or we find the bundle intact 
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on the mantel-piece — our memory has been disproved. And 
this is, no doubt, the true account of the matter as far as it 
goes ; but note in what the substantiation or the disproof con- 
sists. It is not in a simple conformity or non-conformity to 
facts — it is not a case of the thing remembered arising from 
the past and confronting its ideal double. The letters we saw 
yesterday, and see unharmed or in ashes to-day, are, if you 
choose, the same letters (I am not disposed to thrust Berkleian 
Idealism down one's throat, however palatable I may find it 
myself), but the fact we remember is certain sensations and 
perceptions, and the fact we experience to-day is certain other 
sensations and perceptions, in themselves distinct and separate 
from any that we were ever subject to before. (Association- 
ists may be supposed to have learned at last that a mental state 
which once disappears never comes again — not that I think 
they were ever entirely unaware of it.) The case is, that from 
our memory of having burned the letters we inferred that we 
should never have again sensations and perceptions of just the 
kind we are subject to on taking the bundle off the mantel and 
examining the handwriting. This inference being at fault, we 
hold the memory disproved. Or we inferred that we might 
have the sensations and perceptions we do have in looking over 
the charred fragments, and this inference proving correct, we 
hold the memory confirmed. The principle seems to be that 
the memory which leads to true inferences is an accurate 
transcript of the past, and that the memory which leads to 
inferences of the opposite kind is false. 

How frankly superior to evidence this principle is, we need 
scarcely stay to remark. Direct evidence there can, of course, 
be none — it would necessitate access to the past for the 
purpose of collating it with the memories that lead to true and 
false inferences respectively ; and as for indirect evidence, it is 
conceivable that all our memories should be false and all our 
inferences from them true. If it were so, I do not know how 
we should ever find it out. Suppose a being created at this 
instant exactly like myself — but exactly like, nervous system 
and all (if indeed that be the organ of mind and the picture- 
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gallery of the past). He would have the same memories as I 
have, and the same reason to regard them as true ; yet every 
one of them would be false, even to the fact of there having 
been a past time — at least for him. It may seem indeed that 
we can get some comfort out of the doctrine of the Uniformity 
of Nature ; it may be argued that if the course of Nature be 
uniform — if the future be connected with the past in certain 
uniform ways — an accurate forecast of the future along those 
lines indicates a reliable clue to the past. But this is begging 
the question ; any showing that there is order in the world 
must presuppose the trustworthiness of memory. Without 
that, even a Kantian can only prove that we are under a 
subjective necessity of conceiving the world as orderly, whether 
it is so or not, just as we are under a subjective necessity of 
conceiving a time prior to the present, whether it existed or 
not, and prior to the existence of any Empirical Ego. While 
a Humean has not the benefit of even this poor shift. He can 
only recognize in this another imperfection in the instrument 
that he is obliged to work with — another halt in a limp 
already unlovely. And the worst of it is the fatality of the 
thing, the irremediableness. The principle is not one that we 
have picked up and can lay down (we would discard it on the 
instant, if it were) ; it is in the make and bones of the mind. 
Just as we must infer that things which are like in certain 
respects are alike in all others in which they are not known 
not to be so, so we must regard memories which lead to false 
inferences as untrue, though in the one case as in the other 
we are perfectly aware that the proceeding is unjustifiable. 

But we decide also (which seems to be the point on which 
all turns) on the truth and falsity of inferences, and that not 
by the brutal expedient, so seldom possible or desirable, of 
awaiting the fact, but by reflection ; and the question is : " By 
reflection on what ? " And here again, as in the case of 
memory, I conceive the natural answer to be : " By reflection 
on the facts." One rejects an inference that it is possible for 
a given man to do thus and so — it is inconsistent with all that 
one has ever seen or heard of human capabilities. If this 
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were an accurate account of the matter, or rather a complete 
account (for it is accurate), we should have reached the 
delightful conclusion that our memories are tested by infer- 
ences and our inferences by memories ; but the case is not so 
desperate as that. The inconsistency does not lie between a 
present (actual or possible) inference and certain remembered 
facts — the inference does not relate to the remembered facts, 
to the men that one has known or heard of before — it lies 
simply between an inference from those facts and the present 
inference. From something that one knows of the given man, 
one infers that he can do thus and so ; from something else 
that one knows of him, his similarity to other men, one infers 
that he cannot. These two inferences are incompatible — it is 
an observed fact that one cannot entertain them both at the 
same time. Whichever gives place, whichever has to run in 
debt to the will to maintain itself in the struggle, ceases to be 
held true, ceases to constitute an inference, a belief. The 
principle is that the persistent inference is the true inference, 
that justness of representation always coexists with the ability 
of self-maintenance to the exclusion of all inconsistent hypo- 
theses. 

That this principle is not meant to bear inspection, is 
tolerably obvious. Presentative cognitions (intuitions) possess 
par excellence the ability of self-maintenance to the exclusion 
of all inconsistent hypotheses ; but justness of representation, 
as has been already noticed, cannot be attributed to them. 
Or if it be objected that it is only in respect to inferences that 
the coexistence and companionship of these two qualities need 
be maintained, the reply is that one a dozen times a day finds 
that they do not coexist. If it be still objected that they have 
been found to coexist on the whole, the reply is threefold. 
(1) This appeal to experience is an appeal to memory, and the 
reliability of the memory is the very thing (among others) that 
is here in question. (2) Even if it could be established that 
the principle on which we depend in judging inferences had 
been trustworthy in the past, it does not follow that it will be 
so in the future. Conditions may be preparing that tomorrow 
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will evolve a universe wherein everything will be strange to 
us. If it be so, I do not apprehend that our present memories 
and inferences would be at all different from what they are. 
(3) This is not a principle that is held on evidence ; it is not 
itself an inference, it is logically prior to all inferences ; it is 
not a product of the mind, but a part of the mind, and a very 
undesirable part. 1 

All of which (actually to cross the threshold of the obvious — 
we have been hovering about it for some time) is but avowing 
explicitly what every one is ready to let pass with approval so 
long as one does not raise one's voice. Every one admits that 
some of one's memories must be inaccurate, and some of one's 
inferences ; while that the attribute by which they ultimately 
come to be recognized as such is their failure to maintain 
themselves, their failure in persistency, in predominance, is 
implied in common speech. If one consider what beliefs one 
calls true (meaning by beliefs one's intuitions, memories, and 
inferences, the whole extent in effect of the term ' true '), one 
finds that they differ from all other rival or possible beliefs 
in this, that one believes them. Doctrines one does not 
accept, one says are not true, or that it is doubtful if they be true 
— i.e., one is oneself in doubt about them. If one can say one 
believes a thing, one gives no additional information by adding 
that one believes it to be true. When, as often happens, some 
belief that one holds is shown to be inconsistent with another 
belief to which one adheres still more strongly, the instant that 
the former ceases to be believed one ceases to denominate it 
true, and begins to denominate it false. Nor can it be claimed 
that I am here committing the fallacy of varepov irporepov, that 
one ceases to believe because one has first recognized an 
absence of truth, a failure justly to represent — for we have 

1 It may be objected to this that I am using reasoning to stultify the reason. 
If so, no better proof of the imperfection of that faculty could be given than that 
its consistent use defeats itself — results in its own stultification. My own 
account of the matter would, however, be something different. Our cognitions 
are of three kinds — Intuitions, Memories, and Inferences. Of these the Intuitions 
are of most unblemished authority, and they discredit, in a measure, the other 
two. 
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seen that one ceases to believe in the great majority of cases 
under circumstances in which no such failure is perceived, or 
can be perceived. The beliefs of a person of wide experience 
one regards as more trustworthy, other things equal, than those 
of a person of narrow experience — they have persisted in the 
face of more ' evidence ' — it is more probable, or rather more 
credible (I don't want to get snarled with the Theory of Proba- 
bilities) that the wide experience of such a person will have 
made the conflict apparent, if any there be, between his exist- 
ing beliefs and any rival ones that might displace them — he is 
not so * likely ' to find himself obliged to change his mind. So 
one allows more readily that the beliefs of a reflective person 
are true than those of an unreflective person. Reflection 
weeds out inconsistencies in one's beliefs, brings out the latent 
antagonism between beliefs one has held at different times 
and "never brought into comparison before." Weeding out 
inconsistencies is merely a process of finding out which of a 
group of incompatible inferences is the predominant one, and, 
as a process of guaranteeing the validity of the beliefs left over, 
it assumes that persistence in a belief is the mark of its truth. 
Here, then, is the somewhat anomalous conclusion. Truth 
and falsity are clearly denned in one meaning, and (almost) 
always used in another. 'True' connotes justness of repre- 
sentation, and should be applied only to beliefs displaying that 
quality. But, so far as we can tell at any given moment, there 
are no such beliefs. At the instant an inference is ' verified,' 
in the cases in which that happens, the belief becomes presenta- 
tive, and the moment afterwards it becomes but one element in 
a .memory. Whether our memories and inferences do possess 
the attribute or not of justly representing the past and future, 
and I must add the conditional past and future, it is certain 
that they keep it a close secret ; if they have it, we can never 
discover its presence ; if they have it not, we are equally unable 
to discover its absence. Our application of the word 'true,' 
therefore, we do not regulate by whether or not a given belief 
possess the quality connoted by that word, but by whether it 
possess another and a very different and an entirely discon- 
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nected quality — persistence in the face of inconsistent beliefs. 
Unable to secure an agreement between the copies and the 
originals, we set about diligently to secure an agreement among 
the copies themselves. Taking the meaning of the word, not 
from the official, formal definition, but from the very stamp 
and die of the mind, the true belief is the one that will continue 
to be held under all possible turns of reflection and experience ; 
and Truth, in the most absolute sense in which we can profit- 
ably propose it as an ideal of human endeavor, is synonymous 
with the sort of predominance that would be displayed by the 
beliefs of one who at any given instant had digested all his 
' knowledge ' into a body of doctrine in which there lurked no 
latent inconsistencies x — a predominance not to be disturbed, 
that is, by further reflection, by thinking, simply. Disturbance 
by further experience is not to be guarded against. 



III. 

For assisting one to the attainment of this ideal of consist- 
ency, or say to an approximation to it, it is reasonably plain 
that Induction by Simple Enumeration and the Syllogistic 
Logic are instruments especially adapted — I had almost said 
especially designed. The former bids one set out quite 
explicitly all the ' facts ' one ' knows,' that are relevant to the 
inference to be tested (vavra to, vTrdpxovra). No better or 
other method could be devised for bringing to light, where it 
exists, an inference incompatible with the present, and more 
predominant than it (we have already seen that the incompati- 
bility lies not directly between the present inference and the 
remembered 'facts,' but between it and the inferences from 
those facts); all other methods, with a doubtful exception, 
are in essence this. But a relevant instance is a somewhat 
elusive phenomenon, in especial when it takes the shape of an 
irrelevant relevant instance — the memory must be prodded to 

1 t4> itJkv fh.p 6XT)6et irdvra <rvrifSei tA inrdpxovra, r£ Si ^evSet Ta%i> 5ia0wra 
TdXijWs (Eth. Nicom., A. 8, 1098 b, 10). "All things sing in chorus with the 
truth." Say rather, 'all things singing in chorus' is the truth. 
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do its work with anything like completeness. Mere intensity 
of attention and repeated efforts are capable, no doubt, of 
securing this end so far as it is attainable, and in any event 
they are necessary; but putting one's reasonings into words 
(it is the merest commonplace) serves the same purpose more 
expeditiously, and with a less expenditure of power, with a 
smaller mental strain. Now, the Syllogistic Logic supplies 
one with a system of rules for making this statement complete, 
and for guarding against certain dangers that are incidental to 
so doing (it was remarked some way back that the Syllogism 
would presently be spoken of as the Logic of Statement) ; and 
in making it complete, makes it more efficacious in several ways. 
It bids one define every word, and make sure of the truth of every 
proposition — it makes, that is, not only one's conclusion, as 
Inductive Logic does, but every step in one's reasoning and 
every element in those steps, a fresh starting-point for rummag- 
ing the memory ; and, presenting the things to be done in a 
systematic way, it minimizes the danger of thinking one has 
exhausted all one's clues before one really has done so. But 
this is not obscure, and I hasten on to matter more in need of 
commentary. In an effort to set a subject as an entirety in a 
certain light, the discussion of details must be kept within 
limits, or the parts will show up bigger than the whole. The 
relation of Induction by Simple Enumeration and of the Syllo- 
gism to the ideal of predominance, or relative stability, is 
direct, immediate ; but there are three other tests of truth of 
which the opposite is the case. 

(i) It has been explained on a former page in what one's 
belief in a general or universal proposition consists — that 
properly speaking it is not a belief in a single proposition at 
all, but a disposition to believe an infinity of particular propo- 
sitions of a certain kind — and it was symbolized as the mental 
habit, that grows up when a number of A's have been found to 
be B, of filling out the mental image of the next A that occurs 
by the addition in idea of an appropriate B. Now it is tolera- 
bly plain in what the testing of the truth of such a universal 
proposition should consist ; in the ascertainment, namely, of 
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whether any such habit exists. This can be done thoroughly 
by nothing less than reviewing all the A's 'known' to one, in 
the manner Induction by Simple Enumeration suggests, and 
seeing if they all point one way, or at least if they point so 
predominantly to B, that there is not much doubt that in any 
future case the exceptions in the past will be neglected. And 
supposing this review to have been made and the habit of con- 
necting A and B established, it is also plain that a further 
review need not be made in the case of the next A, nor of the 
next, nor of the next. Virtually, it has been made already — 
made beforehand. If the review in the case of A tenth was 
exhaustive, one is certain what the result of a repetition of 
that review for the benefit of A eleventh would bring forth. 
Not logically certain of course (logical certainty attaches to 
intuitions only — it will hardly be thought dogmatic to affirm 
it by this time), but psychologically certain, and often enough 
most mistakenly so, as it turns out; one remembers making 
the review with more care and completeness than one has per- 
haps either time or opportunity to do now, and one remembers 
nothing that has happened since to change the result. This is 
the rationale of the mental satisfaction, such as it is, that one 
feels in recognizing a strange case as but a fresh instance 
of an ' established principle ' — one has already tested it, and 
that with the last degree perhaps of thoroughness ; it comes 
to one stamped with authority. 

But the analogy between a fresh case and the instances 
included under the general principle may not be of an obvious 
kind. The qualities by virtue of which the A's already known 
have been classed together may not be of the sort that are 
open to inspection, and it may require indeed a proceeding of 
some complication and delicacy to lay them open. If so, and 
the principle is at all important, the proceeding (or proceed- 
ings, if the qualities in question may be approached from more 
than one side) should be fitly described and recorded. And if 
the principle be of supreme importance and of constant use, 
those preliminary directions may not unjustly be included and 
discussed in a treatise on Logic — the general arsenal of the 
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weapons the collective intelligence has devised for its aid in its 
contest with error. Now the Law of Causation is such a princi- 
ple, and the so-called Canons of Induction (it must be evident 
at once that I think the title a misnomer) were supposed by 
the logician who first treated of them as a branch of his subject 
to be just such preliminary directions. They are at present 
undergoing their baptism by fire — it will not be expected that 
we should enter into the merits of the controversy here. It is 
enough that so long as the relation of cause and effect con- 
tinues to be one that does not lie open to inspection, the 
Inductive Canons, or something corresponding to them (if 
indeed anything corresponding to them can be devised that 
will stand criticism) may fitly occupy a place in Logic, and 
that that place has here been correctly assigned. If so much 
may be supposed to have been done, the limit of my present 
undertaking in respect to them has been touched. 

(2) There are alleged to be certain principles (among them 
the Law of Universal Causation, which I have taken the 
liberty to treat of under another head), the opposites of which 
are inconceivable. This means (we shall at least take it here 
to mean) that the mental images of the particular instances 
included under those principles cannot, so far as the qualities 
concerned in the principles are involved, be altered by any 
effort of the will. I should not like to say that there are such 
principles, but if there be, I would urge that a collection of 
them might not unfitly be given a place in Logic, whether one 
believes them to be logically prior to experience (or at any rate 
logically independent of it), or logically subsequent to experi- 
ence. To the Humean, they are principles which he cannot 
feel it to be likely that any review of the past will shake — 
and that is all a Humean can say for any principle ; to the 
follower of Reid or of Kant, they are principles that no review 
of the past can shake. Such lights should not be hidden under 
a bushel — the inquirer who wishes to furnish his mind with 
all available Tests of Truth should not be left to discover these 
for himself. If it is the business of Logic to present one with 
the Tests of Truth, it should present one with these. It 
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should be understood, however, in what their efficacy consists. 
As warrants of stability, they can make out some sort of a case. 
The Humean complains, indeed, that he has at times been 
deceived by them — that that of which he took the opposite to 
be inconceivable, turned out upon a narrower review to be 
unable to maintain itself — but the fact that they sometimes 
lead one astray is no sufficient ground for dismissing them 
altogether. What could the Humean bring forward in their 
place that had not led one astray ? But as warrants for any- 
thing beyond mere stability, and that of the limited kind we 
are here speaking of, they cannot make out a case. The fol- 
lower of Reid may be indulged to the height of his bent in his 
showing that they are imbedded in the mind; that much more 
formidable personage, the follower of Kant, may be indulged 
to the height of his bent in his showing that they are condi- 
tions prior to experience; but without putting a naive faith in 
memory, neither of them can show that before the present 
moment one had a mind or an experience; nor, without putting 
an equally naive faith in inference, that one will have a mind 
or an experience at any period hereafter, or that if one does, it 
will not be of a totally different nature or subject to totally 
different conditions. 

(3) Up to this point it has been assumed that every one does 
his own thinking — that each mind is a distinct and separate 
standard of the truth. And (unless Truth is to be regarded as 
a social convention, and subject in the last resort to decision 
by the ballot) so each mind is; but it is notorious that some 
one else may set our mental stores in order for us — usually 
much better than we can do ourselves. Publicity and discus- 
sion is, in essence, this, and we feel very justly a diffidence 
about any doctrine that has not yet submitted to this ordeal. 
We have crossed the threshold of the obvious again; it will 
scarcely be retracing our steps to add, that this vicarious 
reflection reduced to a method is the Platonic dialectic. 

Here, then, is the upshot of the matter — the salient features 
of the view of logic, we have been trying not indeed to sketch 
in, but to outline. For ascribing Truth, in the sense of just- 
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ness of representation, to our beliefs, we can find no warrant 
either in Induction, or Deduction, or Intuition, or Memory, or 
Inference. Truth, so far as we may suppose it to be attainable 
more or less completely by reflection, resolves itself into a 
certain sort of stability, or predominance. As ' aids to reflec- 
tion ' in this pursuit, the collective intelligence has thrown off 
the following devices: (1) Induction by Simple Enumeration, 
which (with a doubtful exception) is the foundation of all the 
rest, and the least elaborated, unless Locke's little book On the 
Conduct of the Human Understanding be taken as an essay in 
it; (2) The Syllogistic Logic, whose utility it is hard to over- 
estimate — though its professors have century after century 
shown themselves competent to that feat; (3) Indirect Induc- 
tion, or proof by reference to a previously established principle ; 
and incidental to this the so-called Canons of Induction; 
(4) The Inconceivability of the Opposite, which is the doubtful 
exception referred to above; (5) Discussion, and Dialectic as 
its most searching form. Alfr£D Hodder , 



